Ancient Attica and Athens, 215; territorial 
extent of Greece, 215; of Attica, 216; 
Attica really greater than the great em- 
pires, 216; still a living power, 217; physi- 
cal characteristics, 218; influence on the 
character of the inhabitants, 220; physical 
peculiarities of Athens, 220; adjacent coun- 
try, 221; the Acropolis, 222; hill of Mus- 
aeus, 222; the Pynx, 223; the Areopagus, 
223; the Ilissus, 224; Academy of Plato, 
225; Marathon and Salamis, 225; the an- 
cient walls of Athens, 226; buildings, 226 ; 
heatre of Bacchus, 227; Monument of 
Lysicrates, 227; Temple of Theseus, 227; 
the Agora, 228; the Propylaea, 229; the 
Parthenon, 229; other structures, 230; 
position and influence of Athens, 231; 
language, 232. : 

Atonement, Dale on the, 123. 


Baptism and Remission, 296: terms defined, 
296; meaning of cis, 296; related preposi- 
tions, 296; definite meanings to Greek pre- 
positions, 297: not always translatable by 
a uniform English equivalent, 297 ; objec- 
tions to the definition “on account of,” 302 ; 
from the word itself, 302; from the con- 
text, 303; the dogmatic objection, 304; dif- 
ference between the Baptists and the 
Campbellites, 305; relation between bap- 
tism and remission, 307; Scripture tes- 
timony as to baptism and remission, 308; 
impression produced by the Scripture 
testimony, 311; Scripture does not teach 
baptismal regeneration, 312; some teach- 
ings of Scripture alleged to be incon- 
sistent with the obvious teaching as to 
remission and baptism, 312; 1 Cor. i. 10- 
17, 812; the frequent omission of baptism 





in the teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
318; thedoctrinal statements of Christ and 
his apostles concerning forgiveness and jus- 
tification, 313; the teachings of the New 
Testament as to the nature and design of 
baptism formulated, 315 ; baptism is a sym- 
bol, 315; an expression of faith in Christ 
315; a representative act of obedience, 316; 
an act of self-identification with Christ, 
316; a vow of allegiance to the Trinity, 
316; it separates the believer from the 
world, 317; secares the Divine assurance 
of pardon and eternal life, 317; consum- 
mates the union of the soul with Christ, 
317; incorporates the believer into the 
church, 317; definition of the relation o1 
baptism and remission, 318; place of bap- 
tism in the economy of salvation, 319; bap- 
tism is what it is by Divine appointment, 321. 
Baptism and Remission, 476; passages that 
seem to affirm a connection between bap- 
tism and remission, 476; passages that af- 
firm the remission of sin without baptism, 
476; misinterpretation of both classes of 
these passages, 477; the symbolical sense, 
478; illustrated by the law respecting 
lepers, 478; by the record of the leper 
cleansed by Christ, 479; the Levitical law 
prescribing the manner of cleansing a 
house, 479; the same idea applied to wash- 
ing away sin, 480; ritual language, 481; 
baptism not essential to remission, 481 ; 
the relation of baptism to remission, 482; 
baptism symbolizes the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, 482; the symbolical lan- 
guage used in regard to the communion 
admitted by all evangelical denominations, 
483 ; the doctrine that baptism is essential 
to salvation in the case of those to whom 
(505) 
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the gospel has been made known, 483; 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration really 
included in this theory, 484; the doctrine 
that baptism is a test of the genuineness of 
professed repentance, 484; the status of 
unbaptized penitent believers, 485; Dr. 
Hackett claimed as sustaining the Camp- 
bellite view, 485; baptism symbolizes the 
essential doctrines of the Christian religion, 
486; the claim that baptism is the only 
bridge over the chasm between the penitent 
believer and the favor of God, 487; the 
true theory possible only from the Baptist 
point of view, 489. 

Baptist Doctrine and the Pulpit, 85; there 
are doctrines distinctively Baptist, 85; Bap- 
tist churches the peculiar product of Bap- 
tist principles, 86; the truth of these doc- 
trines requires that they should be known 
and taught, 87; the inexorable demands of 
loyalty to truth, 83; the presentation of 
our doctrines is required by the express 
command of our Divine Lord, 89; the au- 
thority of truthfulness and of express com- 
mand not identical, 90; Baptist doctrines 
should be propagated for the sake of the 
results, 93; these doctrines are needed 
in order to exhibit the harmony of the gos- 
pel, and so commend the gospel as a con- 
sistent scheme, 93; the difference between 
the views of Baptists and those of Pedo- 
baptists a radical one, 94; the propagation 
of the Baptist faith necessary for the sake 
of Baptist practice, and so for the sake of 
all the results consequent upon that prac- 
tice, 95; the pulpit presentation of Baptist 
doctrine demanded by existing circum- 
stances, 99; a very general interest is felt 
in questions with which our principles 
have to do, 99; there is much ignorance as 
to what our doctines are, 100; the extent 
and energy of the opposition to our princi- 
ples, 100. 

Baptist History, Lectures on, 384. 

Baptist Succession, 409; differing opinions, 
409; the grounds on which succession may 
be claimed, 410; apostolic authority, 410; 
presumptive argument, 410; the nature of 
the Apostolic church, 411; the promise of 
Christ, 411; the simplicity of Baptist 
church organization, 412; the uninter- 
rupted operation of the spiritual forces, 
412; the shown prevalence of Baptist prin- 
ciples throughout the centuries, 413; the 
importance of succession, 414. 

Barrows on the Development of Baptist Prin- 
ciples in Rhode Island, 382. 
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Bible Lands, 381. 

Book of Psalms, Commentary on the, 128, 
Broadus on the History of Preaching, 128. 
Bruce on the Humiliation of Christ, 125. 


Chambers on the Psalter, 380. 

Chronology of the Gospels, 193; the Gospels 
studied comparatively at a very early date, 
194; various harmonies of the Gospels, 194; 
the study beset with many difficulties, 194; 
what data are furnished by the Evangelists, 
195; the three chronological schemes that 
have been adopted, 196; the Bi-paschal, 
196; the arguments in its favor, 198; evi- 
dence against it, 200; the Tri-paschal 
scheme, 200; founded on John v. 1, 200; 
this feast claimed to be the Pentecost, 201; 
the Feast of Tabernacles, 202; of Dedica- 
tion, 208; of Atonement, 204; of Purim, 
204 ; the Tri-paschal theory unsatisfactory, 
208; the Quadripaschal scheme, 208; true 
reading of John v. 1, 208; the true render- 
ing, 209; siderations in favor of this scheme, 
210; objection to this scheme, 211; the 
choice lies between the Tri-paschal and the 
Quadripaschal, 212; the evidence pretty 
evenly balanced, 213; but on the whole it 
favors the Quadripaschal, 213; difficulties 
attend any theory, 213. 

Colby on Restriction of the Lord’s Supper, 
381. 

Comparative Religion, 45; the four great 
phases of religious thought, 45; their rela- 
tions, 46; What is Brahminism, 47; mono- 
theistic, 47; degenerating into pantheism 
and polytheism, 48; Budhism, 49; a relapse 
from Brahminism, 49; its morality, 49; 
Budhism an impossible system of self-salva- 
tion, 50; Mohammedanism, 50; its two ideas, 
50; all other Christian doctrines rejected, 
50; Christianity, 51; two views, 51; ob- 
jection to the first, 52; Christianity an 
original dynamic economy, 53 ; its first dis- 
tinctive feature provision for pardon, 54; 
the second, the new birth, 55 ; the third dis- 
tinctive feature, its revelations of the 
world to come, 57; nature of its provisions 
for the future, 58. 

Cyprian, 885; character and position before 
he became a Christian, 385; his conversion, 
886; the character of his piety, 386: is 
made bishop of Carthage, 387; the place of 
Carthage in history, 387; the Decian per- 
secution, 888; effects upon Christians, 389 ; 
retreat of Cyprian, 390; treatment of the 
lapsed, 391; special opponents, 392; let- 
ters, 398; return to Carthage, 394 ; treatise 
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on the Lapsed, 394; on the Unity of the 
Church, 395; theory of the Episcopacy, 
395; power of the bishops, 396 ; relation of 
the bishops to one another, 397; Cyprianic 
doctrine of unity differs from the Papal, 
398; disciplinary power of the church, 399; 
treatment of heretics and schismatics, 400; 
relation of the bishop of Rome to his breth- 
ren, 400; plague at Carthage, 401; bap- 
tism of infants, 402 ; sprinkling, 403 ; per- 
secution under Valerian, 404; death of 
Cyprian, 405; influence of Cyprian, 406; 
his teachings, 407; character as a writer, 
407. 





Dale on Baptism, 175; influence of examina- 
tion of Bawrigw, 176; Dr. Dale's theory brand 
new, 176; approved by competent judges 
among all the Pedobaptist denominations, 
176; his first proposition, 177; reasons 
which probably induced Dr. Dale to begin 
with this proposition, 178; meaning of the 
first assertion, 179; the second proposition 
‘rrelevant to the question in hand, 184; 
the third proposition, 184; the various 
points in this proposition examined, 185; 
the whole truth not told in them, 186; an 
instance of confusion of ideas, 187; the 
claim that Barrige expresses a condition to 
be effected untenable from the form of the 
word and the nature of the thing, 188; this 
stronghold surrendered, 188; if it is re- 
tained the act of baptism is entirely ex- 
eluded, 188; the fourth proposition ex- 
amined, 189; new Dale process with debts, 
191. 

Dale on the Atonement, 123 

Delivery and Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, 128. 

Doctrinal Contents of Christ's Teaching in the 
Synoptical Gospels, 1; the kingdom of 
heaven the central subject of Christ's 


preaching, 1; the fundamental qualities, 2 . 


the kingdom a kingdom of holiness, 3; a spir- 
itual kingdom, 3; the law of the kingdom 
summed up in the two great commandments, 
4, Christ completes and spiritualizes the Old 
Testament law not in its general principles, 
but in their special applications, 4; some of 
the laws in the Sermon on the Mount apply, 
from their very nature, only to the rela 
tions between members of the kingdom, and 
not between the kingdom and the world, 5; 
some of them apply to Christians in their 
personal relations to men, 6; some of the 
laws universal and all embracing, 6; the 
law an inculcation of principles and not the 





imposition of rules, 6; more free, and at 
the same time more strict, than the Jewish 
law, 7; the place of motives in Christian 
actions, 7; the law of the kingdom posi- 
tive, and not merely negative, 8; Christ 
the embodiment of the law, 8; the offi- 
cial duties incumbent on the members of 
the kingdom, 8; the character aimed at not 
fully realized at once, 8; the official du- 
ties arise from the twofold relation of mem- 
bers to the kingdom of heaven and to the 
world, 9; baptism instituted as the method 
of a Christian profession, 10; Christians 
commanded to extend Christ’s kingdom, 10; 
the privileges of the kingdom, 11; there 
are blessings in this life, 11; blessings in 
the future world, 14; meaning of eternal 
life, 14; the mode and conditions of en- 
trance into the kingdom, 15; the new life 
must begin with a radical change, 15; 
Christ's teaching based on the assumption 
of the universal sinfulness inherent in hu- 
man nature, 17; the agency of Satan in 
this matter, 17; the nature and place of 
repentance, 17; forgiveness secured by the 
atonement, 18; received by faith, 19; the 
objects and character of faith correspond to 
the benefits to be obtained, 20; the neces- 
sity of Divine grace, 20; the relations of 
Christ to his kingdom, 20 ; throughout his 
teachings he assumes his divinity, 22; his 
teaching practical, 23; and doctrinal, 23. 


Ethical Prolegomena, 257; discriminations 


and definitions, 257; the essence of moral 
law obligation, 258; relation of the 
idea of right, 258; conditions and pre- 
requisites to the idea of obligation, 259; 
first, the idea of freedom, 259; second, a 
sensibility, 259; third, the conception of 
an end, 260; the nature of moral action, 
260; place of the moral quality, 260; 
the true end of our being, 261; different 
kinds of ends, 262 ; inquiries of speculative 
reason, 262; transcendental ethics, 262; 
different theories of ethical writers as to the 
foundation of virtue, 263; one makes the 
idea of the good the basis of morality, 263 ; 
this separates into two schools, 268; the de- 
sire of one's own happiness, 264; the defects 
of this theory, 264; the good of sentient be- 
ing, 266; much truth in this theory, 267; psy- 
chological objections, 267 ; theological ob- 
jections, 268 ; theories which find the basis 
of obligation in some standard of right or 
law, 269; that which makes “the right’’ 
the moral idea, 269; defects of this view, 
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269 ; the theory that the ground of obliga- 
tion is the will of God, 270; the third 
theory grounds morality in relations, 
or some perception of relations, ab- 
stract or personal, 270; defects of this 
view, 271; the only correct theory, the 
ground of all moral law is the nature of 
God, 271; defined and explained, 272; rea- 
sons for this view, 273; its advantages, 
273. 


George Fox and the Early Friends, 433; the 
religious condition of England, 433; the 
Anglicans, the Genevans, the Independents, 
434; the Anti-pedobaptists, 435; the Gene- 
ral and Particular Baptists, 436; the Bap- 
tist theory of the constitution of the church 
adopted by the Friends, 437; the doctrine 
regarding war, 437; dress, 437; resistance 
to forms, 438; the ordinances, 438; the 
name of Quaker, 439; the disuse of sing- 
ing, 439; the controversies on the subject 
of church music, 441; immediate inspira- 
tion and guidance of the Spirit, 442; ex- 
travagances, 444; preaching by women, 
444; history of George Fox, 445; charac- 
ter, 446; leadership, 447 ; itinerant preach- 
ing among the early Friends, 447; the 
support of the ministry, 448 ; morals of the 
Friends, 449; alleged disturbances of pub. 
lic worship, 450; the golden age of Quaker- 
ism, 451; decline, 452; Hicksite secession, 
452; Macauly’s description of Fox, 453. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Cen- 
turies, 126. 


History of Preaching, 128. 
Humiliation of Christ. in its Physical, Ethical 
and Official Aspects, 125. 


Is the World Growing Better, 275; motives 
which have induced a despondent view of 
the course and tendencies of the world, 
276; influence of vice in checking the 
propagation of the race, 277; opposite in- 
fluence of Christianity, 278; influence of 
Christian colonies, 278; the question of 
central and eastern Asia, 279; the lessons 
of the last century, 280; the Christian in- 
fluences at work in China and Japan, 280 ; 
no Pagan land untouched by Christianity, 
281; the moral character of Christendom, 
282; difficulties in the discussion of this 
subject, 282 ; necessity of discrimination 
between the apparent and the real, 282; 
decided instances of change for the better, 
282; deception of religious polemics, 283; 
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the immutability of the Romish Church, 
283; in what sense true, 284; Protestant 
mistakes, 285; the old Catholic movement, 
286; the modern missionary enterprise, 
286; its scientific and literary influence, 
287; acknowledgment of the indebtedness 
of science to missions by eminent men, 288 ; 
political influence of missionaries, 289 ; in- 
fluences of Christianity on slavery, 290; 
what remains will be accomplished by a 
natural growth, 290; Christian sects sup- 
plementary to each other, 291; illustra- 
tions, 292; Conclusion and summary, 294. 


Lectures on the History of Preaching, 128. 


Mansel on Gnosticism, 126. 

McLeod, Norman, Life of, 60; the merit of a 
biography sometimes outlasts anything its 
subject produced, 60; birth and childhood 
of Dr. MeLeod, 61 ; life in the Highlands, 62 ; 
college life, 63; theological course, 63; life 
at Weimar, 64 ; ordained as minister of Lou- 
don in Ayrshire, 65; his reception by the 
parish, 65; disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land, 66; doctrines of the church, 66; the 
Scottish Reformation, 67; Chalmer’s earlier 
preaching, 67; parties in the kirk, 68; 
Chalmer’s position in regard to the connec- 
tion of church and state, 69; his subse- 
quent course, 70; secession from the state 
church, 72; McLeod remains with the state 
church, 72; his doctrinal views, 73; be- 
comes a leader in the establishment, 74; 
his earnest efforts, 74; removes to Dal- 
keith, 74; removes to the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, 75; difficulties and opposition, 
76; his death, 77; personal characteristics, 
77; his inner conflicts, 78 ; his final theory 
of life, 79; his work as a pastor, 80; his 
theological speculations, 81; adherence to 
the central truths of Christianity, 83. 


Modern Evolution Theories, 24; reconstruc- 
tion of psychology, of logic and metaphysi- 
cal analysis demanded by evolutionists, 24; 
Spencer’s definition of life, 26; admitted 
imperfections of this definition, 27; the 
theories of Kant, Fichte and Schelling, 28; 
of Erastus Darwin, 29; Oken, 28 ; Lamark, 
29; Darwin’s admission of the theoretical 
character of his suggestion, 30; outline of 
Darwin's argument, 31; four objections, 
81; the rejection of Darwin’s theory by 
eminent geologists, 32; its reception by 
the younger naturalists, 33; Darwin's fun- 
damental suggestion examined, 33; draw- 
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backs in the applications of the Darwinean 
theory, 35; two considerations affecting the 
descent of man, 36; the German evolution- 
ists, 37; the truth and the falsehood in the 
evolution theories, 41 ; relation to the mate- 
rialistic and idealistic theories respectively, 
41; bearing on the history of philosophy, 42; 
metaphysical axioms as satisfying as mathe- 
matical, 43; the absurdity of eternal gene- 
ration, 43; of spontaneous generation, 43 ; 
the question of revelation, 148; are the He- 
brew Scriptures a revelation, 149; exegesis 
of the first chapter of Genesis, 151; objec- 
tions to some current interpretations, 152 ; 
Huxley and Tyndall, 152; method of rea- 
soning adopted by Dr. Draper, 153; the 
reply, 154; imaginary discussion between 
a disciple of Lucretius and Bishop Butler, 
154; unsoundness of Darwin’s reasoning 
recognized by Tyndall, 155; the progress 
of evolution since Darwin, 155; the prayer 
test, 156; Huxley on Des Cartes, 157; 
Huxley’s departure from Des Cartes, 158; 
departure from logic, 159; Huxley’s three 
lectures in New York, 160; weak points in 
these lectures, 161; defects in the argu- 
ment, 162; the argument of Chancellor 
Winchell, 163; of Prof. Gray, 163; sum- 
mary review of the entire history of evolu- 
tion, 164. 

Mohammed and his Religion, 322; place and 
time of Mohammed's birth, 322; his early 
religious experience, 323; his first divine 
revelation, 324; Mohammed not an impostor, 
325; self-deceived, 325; begins to preach, 326; 
demand for miracles, 327; his journey to 
the seventh heaven, 328; converts to Islam- 
ism, 329; flight, 330; heads an army, 330; 
the war of the ditch, 331; proclaimed king, 
331; storms a city of the Jews, 331; is poi- 
soned, 331; captures Mecca, 332; becomes 
virtually sovereign of Arabia, 332; dies, 
333; personal traits, 333; mental charac- 
teristics, 333; the Koran, 334; doctrines 
taught, 334; duties inculcated, 335; influ. 
ence and extent of Mohammedanism, 336. 


Nisbet on the Resurrection, 382. 


Perowne’s Commentary on the Psalms, 125. 

Philosophy without Assumptions, 454; the 
signs of a change in the realms of science, 
454; the probable views of the twentieth 
century philosophers, 455; the weak and 
strong points in Mr. Kirkman’s treatise, 
455 ; the manner of his working, 456; the 
fundamental question, 456 ; discussed, 457 ; 


the three compartments of consciousness, 

458; Humes’ essay on “ The Idea of Neces- 

sary Connection” examined, 459; force, 

460; the doctrine of J. S. Mill controverted, 

461; matter, 462; idealism and material- 

ism, 462; inconsistencies of scientific teach- 

ers, 463; Tyndall’s definitions, 464; Kant, 

466; defects of Mr. Kirkman’s view, 466; 
the will and Mr. Spencer, 469, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, 471; estimate of the book, 474. 

Plato’s Best Thoughts, 378. 

Present Aspects of the Disestablishment Move- 
ment in England, 166; the theory of the 
state-church system in England, 166; 
Hooker's statement, 167; correctness of 
this view, 167; difference between the 
conception and the reality, 168 ; division 
of the English people, 169; discontent 
of the Nonconformists, 169; the objects 
of the Nonconformists not toleration, but 
religious equality, 169; reasons urged, 170; 
efforts for church reform, 171; the dises- 
tablishing movement opposed as reactionary 
and retrogressive, 172; the advantage of 
this ground, 172; the magnitude of the 
task of disestablishment, 173; reasons for 
expecting success, 173. 


Rainy on the Delivery and Development of 
Christian Doctrine, 128. 

Restriction of the Lord’s Supper, 381. 

Resurrection of the Body, 382. 

Rhode Island, The Development of Baptist 
Principles in, 382. 


Samuel, Books of, 379. 

Scope of effective Sunday-school Instruction, 
490 ; the propriety of restriction as to the 
portions of Scripture studies in Sunday- 
schools, 490 ; principles of selection, 492; 
the life of Christ holds the first place, 493; 
should be thoroughly studied, 494; the 
Acts, 494; the historical portions of the 
Old Testament, 495; objections, 497. 

Sophocles, His Life and Teaching, 102; the 
result of the comparative methods of study, 
102; the relation of religion to Greek life, 
104; all Athenian art ministered to it, 104; 
the character of the Attic tragedy, 105; the 
character and training of Sophocles, 106; 
his first appearance as a tragic poet, 107 ; his 
triumph, 107; his personal relations to Aes- 
chylus, 108; his artistic relations, 109; the 
tragedies of which Sophocles is the author, 
110; their fundamental religious conception 
the insufficiency of man in himself, 110; this 





lifts the poet up to faith in a divine Presence, 
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111; and the acknowledgment of divine 
law, 112; the mystery of human suffering, 
112; destiny in its relation to the will, 112: 
judicial blindness, 113 ; the consequences of 
sin extend to posterity, 114; the influence 
of sorrow in the sufferings of the innocent, 
116; the conception of Oedipus and its 
moral lessons, 119; the Coloneus, 120; the 
story of Sophocles’ last days as told by 
Plutarch and Cicero, 122. 

Speaker’s commentary, 380. 


The Mendicant Orders, 233; St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, 233 ; character and position of 
monasteries after the seventh century, 233 ; 
manifestation of spiritual rebellion in the 
thirteenth century, 234; impotence of the 
existing monasticism, 235; the friars, 236: 
Innocent III, 236; questions of policy sub- 
mitted to him, 236; supernatural vision, 
237; Brother Francis, 238; his early life, 
238 ; his first religious activities, 238 ; his 
consecration, 239 ; his disciples, 240; rules 
of the new order, 241; the Pope’s action, 
241 ; companion order of nuns, 242; order 
of Penitents, 242; Francis as a preacher, 
243; stigmatization, 244; fact or fiction? 
245; his death, 246; Francis and Dominic 
compared, 247; birth and early life of 
Dominic, 248; Decminic and the Inquisi- 
tion, 248; forms a fraternity of preachers, 
249; the rosary, 250; growth of the two 
orders, 251; changes, 252; modifications 
and mitigations, 253 ; present condition and 
number of the two orders, 255; lessons, 256- 

The Relation of the Free State to Education, 
837; material magnitude of the subject, 
337; the whole question destined to have a 
thorough reconsideration, 338; the ad- 
vances hitherto made in knowledge largely 
owing to government aid, 338; duty of a 
free state to legislate for the education of 
its children, 340; illustrated by history, 
340; result of the neglect of this duty in 
England, 340; contrasted with Scotland, 
341; the position early taken by the 
United States, 342; education a necessity 
of self-preservation in a free state, 342; 
state education must be supported by gen- 
eral and equitable taxation, 342; education 
must be general, 343; ought the Bible to 
be retained in the schools, 344; the 
public school not a Sunday-school, 345; 
can the state provide for the higher edu- 
cation, 846; may be cherished by wise 
legislation, 349; by the exemption from 

taxation of property devoted to educational 








uses, 349; the state must not surrender all 
control of such property, 350; protest 


against making property the basis of the 
state, 350. 

The Song of God, 352; the author, 352; aim 
of the poem, 353; creation of the fixed 
stars, 353; the creation images God, 354; 
the angels, 355; the ranks of angels and 
their Prince, 356; the universe interpreted 
to them, 356 ; soliloquy of Prince, 357; the 
character and cause of Satan, 359 ; creation 
of man, 359; Adam tempted resists the 
temptation, 360; Eve created, 360; the 
plot against Eve, 360; its success, 363; 
fall of Adam, 364; after history, 364; the 
suffering of Christ, 365; dialogue among 
the fallen angels, 366; the efforts of Satan 
after the ascension of Christ, 368; the rise 
of the Man of Sin, 368; his success, 369 ; 
the coming of Christ in glory, 370; Satan 
is bound, and the millennium appears, 371 ; 
at its close Satan revisits the earth, 371; 
the day of judgment, 371; the universe 
melts, 372; a new creation, 372; the Holy 
Land, 373; the final state of Satan, 374; 
comment on the poem, 375; not consistent 
in its literalism, 375; misinterpretation of 
Scripture, 376. 

Thomas Miinzer, 129; political hopes ex- 
cited at the Reformation, 130; these hopes 
disappointed, 130; revived by Luther, 
130; but received no sympathy from Lu- 
ther, 131; Miinzer becomes the leader in 
the peasant war, 131; birth and early 
years, 132; positions held by him in his 
youth and manhood, 132; becomes preach- 
er at Zwickau, 133; correspondence with 
Luther, 133 ; Miinzer’s associates, 134; the 
Zwickau prophets, 184; Miinzer goes to 
Prague, 135; the Zwickau prophets to 
Wittenburg, 136; Melancthon and Luther 
oppose them, 137; Miinzer goes to Alstedt, 
138; prepares a liturgy, 138; Luther and 
Miinzer in conflict, 139; Miinzer’s popu- 
larity as a preacher, 139; publishes two 
important tracts, 139; their teaching, 140; 
closes his ministry in Alstedt, 140; goes 
into Southern Germany, 141; publishes a 
tract denouncing Luther, 141; goes to Ba- 
sel, 142; to Griessen, 142; to Muhlhausen, 
148 ; is elected chief pastor and president 
of the council, 143; heads the peasants in 
their uprising, 144; battle of Frankenhau- 
sen, 145; defeat of the peasants, 145; cap- 
ture and execution of Miinzer, 146. 

Time of the Second Advent, 416; pre-millen- 

arian view, 416; post-millenarian, 417 ; 
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very forcible arguments in favor of both 
theories, 417; at the visible return of Christ 
the earth will be either renovated or de- 
stroyed by fire, 417; the motive of the 
Lord’s delay in coming, 418; in the Reve- 
lation the change in the heavens and earth 
follows the millennium, 419; generally be- 
lieved that the Jews are to be converted, 
419; pre-millenarian interpretation com- 
pels a future re-possession of Palestine by 
the Jews, 421; this theory denies that 
Christ has yet taken his kingdom, 421 ; the 
Scriptures teach that Christ has already 
taken his throne, 422; millenarian theory 
teaches two resurrections, 424; the New 
Testament, unless it may be in the Revela- 
tion, gives no ground for this belief, 424, 
the passage in Revelation xx examined, 425; 
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these resurrections spiritual, 426; the pre- 
millenial advent of Christ argued from the 
Biblical representations of the character of 
the world and church at the time of Christ's 
coming, 427; the argument from the ex- 
pectant attitude of the apostles and the 
early Christians, 428 ; different theories on 
this subject, 429; the changes which the 
apostles expected to precede the comirg of 
Christ, 429 ; two ways of accounting for 
the language of the apostles, 430; Dr. 
Hackett’s and John Kerr's beautiful pre- 
sentation of the feelings of the early Chris- 
tians, 431 ; pre-millenarians exhorted, 432. 
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